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energies to the idea of what men will produce instead of the more important 
idea of what will produce men. In the last event what is education and do 
the precepts set forth in this article assist or detract from such education? 
Education is that mental growth and discipline which enables man to enter 
most completely into the highest forms of human thought and activities. 



YOUR EDUCATION IS MY BUSINESS 

William C. Bagley, Teachers' College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

(Editor's Note: The Smith-Towner Bill contemplates the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education, with a Secretary who shall have a seat in the President's Cabinet. 
The official stenographic report of the joint hearings on the Bill, held before the Com- 
mittees on Education of the Senate and House on July 10, 11 and 12, has been issued 
from the Government Printing Office. It is a document of 162 pages, and contains 
some very interesting and valuable information. One of the most significant addresses 
was made by Prof. Bagley, from which we quote briefly. — P. W. D.) 

"I think that the great change that has come about in our conception of 
education in this country because of the war has been this : Before the war we 
were prone to look upon education as an individual advantage and upon ignor- 
ance as an individual handicap. We thought that the person who was unfor- 
tunate enough to be ignorant was handicapped in the struggle for life and that 
the person who had the advantages of education had a very distinct advantage 
in this struggle. It seems to me that the point of view we must take now is that 
education is a national advantage and ignorance is a national handicap. This 
does not preclude the other point of view, but it does give us a different attitude 
toward education. For the first time we are impelled as a people to take a 
national point of view and to consider education from a national standpoint. 

"Under the older system we had the development of what has been aptly 
termed the "neighborhood" conception of educational responsibility. If a town 
or city or village had good schools, it was usually complacently self-satisfied ; if 
other towns had poor schools, it was their business. The point of view now, I 
think is that poor schools in any part of the country are a handicap to the country 
as a whole. It does make a difference to the business man of New York, whether 
there are poor schools in Georgia, or Iowa or North or South Dakota, or Nebraska 
or New Jersey. We cannot 'live to ourselves alone' educationally any more than 
we can isolate ourselves industrially or politically. The exclusive support of 
public education by State and local authorities has not been effective from the 
national point of view. As a nation we have certain fundamental weaknesses 
that are due to educational weaknesses, and to the fact that our schools are 
not 100 per cent efficient throughout the land. 

"I believe that the only way in which to solve the Nation's educational 
problem is through just such Federal co-operation as this bill provides, and this 
means co-operation without domination. Under our present policy of almost 
exclusive local support of public schools, the educational system of the country 
is weakest where, from the standpoint of national welfare, it should have its 
greatest strength. Its most serious weaknesses, as I have tried to point out, are 
to be found in the utter inadequacy of our rural and village schools which enroll 
more than one-half of the Nation's children, and in our shameful neglect of 
teacher preparation. Thess two great sources of weakness involve problems 
that can be solved only when they are attacked upon a nation-wide basis. They 
are, indeed, national problems in the strictest sense of that term — and they are 
problems than which no others that you are called upon to face have deeper 
significance to the welfare and progress of the Nation." 



